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HE young student who passes from 

the school years into the years of 
his college education finds himself in a 
new era of his life. Not only does he dis- 
cover, as he looks within his own mind 
and spirit, that one period of his youth— 
the earlier one—has come to its end and 
another and later period has begun, but he 
sees also that, in a certain impressive 
sense, all things are becoming other than 
they were before, and that he is changing 
from the boy into the man. He has made 
one of the marked advances in life’s prog- 
ress. His movement, to his own con- 
sciousness, is forward, and the voice 
which he hears calling to him is the voice 
of the future. He is not full grown as 
yet, but he is growing toward the fullness. 
He has not reached the maturity of his 
powers or of his character, but the limita- 
tions of childhood and the former time 
are of the past. They are behind him, 


and his outlook is toward something larg- 


er and better. 

At the same time he finds himself in a 
new community—the citizen, as it were, 
of a new commonwealth—in the life of 
which there is a larger freedom than he 
has known in his earlier experience, and 
consequently a more serious personal re- 
sponsibility. He is still subject, indeed, 
to certain rules and arrangements or- 
dained by others than himself, but, in a 
sense and measure unknown before, the 
making of the man within him is com- 
mitted to him as his own individual work 
and duty. The establishment of prin- 





ciples of action with reference to the de- 
veloping of his intellectual and moral life; 
the determination of his methods of work- 
ing, both in his daily tasks and in his 
greater work of preparation, which in- 
cludes within itself all these lesser things ; 
the formation of habits which are to be 
regulative forces for him in all future 
years ; the right choices of the means and 
helps toward self-culture; all these, and 
other matters which may be classed with 
them, are largely or wholly intrusted to 
him; and, according to his decision of 
questions of this character, and his con- 
duct consequent upon his decision, the 
result in his subsequent life will be what 
it ought to be, or otherwise. 

For the reasons thus suggested, the 
young student who is entering upon the 
new stage of his educational career may 
fitly inquire, at the very beginning of the 
college years, what he may most wisely 
do in the sphere where rules and arrange- 
ments are not made for him—that is to 
say, in the sphere in which an especial and 
peculiar responsibility is placed upon him- 
self. What may he best do in the re- 
gion outside of the regular curriculum of 
study? What habits of working may he 
best form? What methods of cultivating 
himself both intellectually and morally 
may he adopt? 

In a brief article like the present the 
writer can not propose to himself to give 
an answer to these questions with any sat- 
isfactory fullness. The most that he can 
attempt to do is to offer a few hints or 
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suggestions which may be, in some meas- 
ure, helpful toward the desired result, and 
which, when united with other sugges- 
tions coming from other sources, may 
contribute to the complete realization of 
it. 

With this understanding of the purpose 
of what he writes, and of the limitations 
imposed upon him, the present writer 
would offer as a first suggestion the fol- 
lowing : 

The young college student, if he would 
meet his personal responsibilities and ac- 
complish the most for himself in the de- 
velopment and culture of his mind, must 
bring himself to the realization of the fact 
that there is a region open to him which 
is outside of and beyond the regular cur- 
riculum of study. Many such students— 
may we not say the majority—have, at 
the outset, no apprehension of this fact. 
Very considerable numbers have little ap- 
preciation of its significance even in the 
later period of their college career. We 
may scarcely blame them for this want 
of understanding, when we see how wide- 
ly spread among older persons,.and even 
among teachers, is the thought and feel- 
ing that all that a youth can do in the 
precious years of his education is to pre- 
pare the lessons assigned him by his in- 
structors and meet the demands of the 
recitation-room. But while, perchance, 
we may not pass condemnation upon him, 
we may compassionate him for his mis- 
take, and may endeavor, if possible, to 
clarify and widen his vision. 

There is nothing clearer to an intelli- 
gent teacher, who has been carefully ob- 
servant of his own experience, than that 
his students—even those who are most 
faithful to their work—are able to take a 
wider outlook than they do, and that, 
while adding daily to their knowledge in 
his own department, or in others which 
are opened in the scheme of appointed 
annual work, they can, if they will, do 
much for themselves in the way of self- 
culture in other fields which are not thus 
opened. Look into these other fields—at 
least, into some of them—we would say to 
the student, consider and estimate the 
possibilities presented to you. Try to 
know and appreciate your own powers. 
Fifteen hours of recitations in the week 
and the study needed to put yourself in 
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readiness for them are not the limit of 
your capacity. There are hours beyond 
these which you can easily and fitly use— 
which you can use, also, with deepest in- 
terest to your mind and largest usefulness 
for manly culture,—and your responsibil- 
ity to and for yourself calls upon you to 
use them. That there are limitations of a 
man’s power of working, and of the hours 
which he can safely devote to work, every 
reasonable person will admit. But the 
limit is not, and ought not to be, that 
which is indicated in the scheme of study 
set forth for each man in the rules of the 
course. The man has hours outside of 
these, and outside of those which he 
must give to other things than the things 
of the mind, and: they are hours which 
will be very precious if he will make use 
of them aright. Let him know the full 
privilege of his college education. Let 
him see the possibilities around him, and 
so, making them his own, let him move 
onward happily to the possibilities that 
are before him in the future. The sooner 
the college student appreciates the possi- 
bilities around him, the better for his 
whole intellectual life. That he may reach 
this appreciation in the early days of his 
course may well be his desire and his 
effort. The making of the full-grown 
man—full grown in every part of the 
mind—rests largely upon this apprecia- 
tion. 

Supposing the vision to be widened, 
however, and the fact of this outlying re- 
gion to be recognized, the question will 
rise in the student’s mind—and in the case 
of many students it will seem a difficult 
one to answer—as to what he may best do 
within it. The answer which may be 
wisely given will be dependent, in a meas- 
ure, on the special peculiarities or tastes 
of the individual student. If he has a 
strong inclination toward, or love for, 
some particular branch of knowledge out- 
side of the assigned studies, or if, per- 
chance, he is a lover of music or art, he 
may fitly follow such an impulse. The 
hours and the effort which are at his com- 
mand may thus be both profitably and 
happily devoted to a most worthy end. 
3ut for the ordinary student, who has no 
special impulse of this character, the best 
thing to which to consecrate these hours 
is, in the judgment of the present writer, 
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the reading of literature and history. It 
is of almost measureless consequence to 
an educated man that he be widely reaad— 
that he have the love of reading, which 
ever inspires and moves him to gain for 
himself all of knowledge and culture and 
power and enjoyment that reading can 
give. But if one is ever to be a reader, in 
the true and best meaning of the word, it 
is almost absolutely essential that the 
habit of reading and the interest of the 
mind in it should be formed and awakened 
before the age of college graduation. The 
college years are of inestimable import- 
ance in this regard. Few men, as we be- 
lieve, who are not readers, with the genu- 
ine love of reading, in youth, become such 
in the after years. In the case of the 
comparatively small number who do ac- 
quire the love at a later period—and they 
are the exception which proves the rule 
-—the loss of the earlier time is irreparable, 
or is, at least, a great misfortune. The 
early time was wasted. It is no easy task 
to make up for it. In the matter of the 
largest attainments of the lifetime, it is 
well-nigh impossible to do so. 

It may be properly said—and with em- 
phasis—that the student, in his college 
years, should set apart a certain portion 
of every day for reading, and that he 
should as conscientiously and faithfully 
devote this time to its purpose as he de- 
votes the sections of the day which are re- 
quired for what is strictly called his col- 
lege work to the object which they have 
in view. Every young man who does this 
will, in all his subsequent life, rejoice in 
the blessing which his youth gave to 
him, and he will appreciate the blessing 





more and more fully the longer he lives. — 


The question as to the habits of work- 
ing which the student should form for 
himself may naturally be connected with 
the suggestions that have just been of- 
fered. The two habits which are of as 
much importance, perhaps, as any other, 
are these: First, that of assigning partic- 
ular hours in each day to particular work, 
and secondly, that of concentrating the 
mind upon the special work in hand dur- 
ing the time which is set apart for it. 
Haphazard effort and inattention are the 
bane of the college student’s life. Only 
half-hearted and half-successful work can 
be done by a man who takes up a task 


only as he may happen to feel like it, or 
who, having no plan, is never settled in 
his mind at the opening of the day as to 
when he will do any particular thing. A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place, is often said to be the excellent rule 
for a well-ordered house. A time for each 
daily work and each work in its time, is 
an equally excellent rule for the intellec- 
tual life. The secret of the inefficiency 
or the half-way efficiency of large num- 
bers of men, especially in the sphere of 
the personal intellectual life, is found in 
just this want of orderly arrangement. 
They have no carefully adjusted plan of 
the hours, and therefore they do no sys- 
tematically ordered work when the hours 
come. It is one thing to-day with them, 
and another to-morrow. Oftentimes, it is 
work in the hour of opportunity on one 
day, and no work in the same hour of 
opportunity on the day that follows. The 
writer would urge upon every student, as 
he values his education for manhood, to 
arrange his hours, and then use them for 
their purpose, and to make this the rule 
of life for himself as he begins his college 
career. 

The second habit mentioned is that of 
attention, or of concentrating the 
thoughts and mental powers on the work, 
whatever it may be, which is in hand. An 
hour of attention is worth two hours of 
half-attentiveness. It is worth any num- 
ber of hours of inattention. Any student 
may test this for himself in the matter of 
his studies. If he observes himself with 
care for a weck, he will see the difference 
between the results of his study for a 
given time when his whole thought is 
devoted to it and of studying for a similar 
period of time with only one part of his 
thought power where his work is, and 
the remaining part or parts elsewhere. 
This dividing of the mental forces—a 
portion of them working here, and an- 
other portion working there, or, it may be, 
a portion only working at all and the rest 
not working—is the cause of the failure 
of many men to reach successfully the 
end of their college course. The same 
thing is, and must be, true of the matters 
of which we have spoken—for example, 
the matter of reading. If the daily hour 
set apart for reading is to have its true 
worth, it must be an hour of reading, not 
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an hour of inattention, or of mind-wan- 
dering, or of nothingness, or an hour in 
which the man, so to speak, calls himself. 
together only at intervals. If the man ex- 
pects or desires the results, he must do 
the work. If he wants to put the hour 
into himself, he must put himself into 
the hour. And this putting himself into 
the hour is a matter within the sphere of 
his own responsibility. No one else can 
do the thing for him; he must do it for 
himself. To the end of his manly growth, 
therefore, the exhortation and advice may 
be urged upon him to give his energy as 
early as possible to the formation of this 
habit. With the hours carefully set apart 
for their work, and the mental forces fully 
given to the work of the hours as 
they present themselves, the man may be 
sure that he is making himself in his 
manhood. 

Other thoughts might suitably and eas- 
ily be offered with reference to the habits 
in the intellectual sphere which the stu- 
dent may well form for himself. But the 
limits of the space allowed must not be 
overpassed, and the writer would close 
with a single suggestion as to the matter 
of the student’s moral and spiritual devel- 
opment in the college years. The sugges- 
tion is this: That he should always bear 
in mind the thought of his influence upon 
his friends and associates, and should let 
this thought have its power over his ac- 
tions and his personal living. The influ- 
ence of a college man upon his intimate 
friends, and even upon those among his 
classmates who are more remotely con- 
nected with him, is more peculiar and has 
a decper significance than any cther influ- 
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ence outside of the home and family life. 
The college friend has a share—and a 
share the measure and importance of 
which can scarcely be overestimated—in 
the making of the full-grown personality 
of the friends with whom he is daily asso- 
ciated. What he is becomes a part of 
them. What he says and does—even 
what he thinks—passes, in unseen ways, 
into their minds and characters. He is 
not only the architect of his own fortune; 
he is the architect of the fortune of each 
one of them—the fortune of the inner life, 
whether for good or for evil. Let the 
man think of this great fact of influence, 
and also of the influence, of whatever sort 
it is, as going out from his inmost self 
upon those whom he loves with the 
strongest of friendly affection; and then 
let the love-power within him take ever- 
enduring hold upon the thought. The 
result will be—it can not but be—the 
building up in strength and beauty of the 
moral and spiritual man in his own indi- 
vidual soul. It is the wonderful blessing 
of our college friendships that they have 
this power of making ourselves while they 
are making others, and so that the gener- 
ous thought which renders us watchful 
as to our open or our hidden influence 
upon those around us becomes an elevat- 
ing and purifying and ennobling thought 
for ourselves. 

The words which have been written. 
cover but a small portion of the subject to 
which they are given. If they find lodg- 
ment in the minds of any company of 
college students, the writer hopes they 
may prove themselves to have somewhat 
of fruit-bearing power. 


The Ministry of To-day—Its New Opportunities 


Rv Graham Taylor, D.D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary 


HE problems of life and the training 

and work of the Cliristian minis- 

try are inseparable. Their relation is as 
essentially vital as that which involves 
the dependence of any one of the forms of 
life upon another. No problem of personal 
or social life can be fully stated without 
including the training and labor of men 
for its solution. Every question of to-day 
with which Christianity has anything to 





do, in the last analysis states or raises 
some question of ministerial training and 
work. All historical movements answer- 
ing the appeal of life crystallize in theory. 
The theory, if it be a germ of life, gener- 
ates its training school. The movement 
centers itself down upon the school for 
the conservation and reproduction of its 
energy. The training school is in the 
last analysis the form which life takes on 
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to express and reproduce itself. If, there- 
fore, the seminary be born of the creative 
life in the church to reproduce in manifold 
form that life in the world, it must itself 
be in and of to-day. It must be among 
men, as one of the nerve centers of hu- 
manity ; hidden within the body and near 
the heart it may be, yet there receiving 
and hence responding to every outreach- 
ing and uplooking of human need and as- 
piration, and every inbreathing of divine 
helpfulness and inspiration. The human 
and divine should there meet and mingle, 
and issue in ministry and mankind. 
However unbroken its philosophic calm, 
however heavenly its hours of devotion, 
however unworldly its desirably unique 
order of life, however quiet its studious 
days, yet the doors of its human under- 
standing and sympathies should not be 
shut in the streets, and the divine wisdom 
dwelling within should be heard * crying 
without, uttering her voice in the streets, 
erving in the chief places of concourse, 
uttering her words in the cities.” Cer- 
tain in the alternative before every semi- 
nary and every order of ministry thus to 
co-ordinate its learning with the contem- 
porary life, thus to adjust the power of 
its old and changeless Gospel to the new, 
varying, and diverse needs of men, and 
thus to minister to the living, or to be 
left of life, to lose the power of truth and 
truth itself, with the loss of purpose and 
power to apply it. 

Now, as ever throughout the history of 
the Church, exigency is only our oppor- 
tunity; the passing of what has been and 
made good history is only the Master’s 
marching orders to change our present 
policy. The only real crisis in life, be it 
that of the church or that of any other 
of its manifold, social, or individual 
forms, is in the capacity or willingness of 
the living to adapt their life and labor 
quickly and completely enough to the 
ever-changing conditions of living and 
working. 

The new opportunities of the ministry 
of to-day, therefore, are defined as they 
grow out of the exigencies of to-day’s 
life. There are three which press for rec- 
ognition at every outlook we take upon 
the time in which we live. 

1. From the universal necessity for the 
subdivision of labor arises the new oppor- 
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tunity to specialize ministerial knowledge 
and effort. The undertone of all human 
vocations, which makes itself more and 
more impressively heard throughout the 
civilized world, is the increasing neces- 
sity for the division of labor. The minis- 
try and the theological training schools 
may very safely be conservative in being 
the slowest and most reluctant to yield 
the general to the special, but we must 
yield larger and quicker concession to this 
universal necessity, if the ministry as a 
body is to keep abreast of the other learned 
professions, and if the church as an insti- 
tution is to obtain, much more increase 
her hold on modern life. 

2. Out of the changed relationships of 
laity to ministry arises the new oppor- 
tunity for training and leading the vol- 
unteer forces of the church. Now, as 
never before, “ the people have a mind to 
work.” It is the muster day of Messiah’s 
army, judged by the volunteering. Was 
ever such recruiting known as has gath- 
ered, mainly in our own day, the vast ar- 
mies marshaled in our Sunday-schools, 
Christian Associations, and young peo- 
ple’s societies, not to speak of our Chris- 
tian institutions of learning. That in in- 
fluence and power the laity are nearer the 
ministry than formerly is cheering evi- 
dence of success, in that it is largely due 
to their fidelity to their office. So far from 
supplanting the function of the minister, 
the rise of the laity opens to him his very 
greatest opportunity. What greater func- 
tion can a minister aspire to than the 
training of such a membership for serv- 
ice? With what higher prerogative has 
the high calling ever been invested with 


_than to be a teacher of teachers, a trainer 


of workers? The leadership of many 
causes born of the love and justice of the 
church has passed to other hands for the 
lack of leaders who really would and could 
lead. Never was there a greater oppor- 
tunity open to the ministry of a Chris- 
tian church than that now almost forced 
upon us, to train and lead the membership 
in service. 

3. Out of the changed relative position 
of the church in the community the social 
opportunity of the ministry is to be dis- 
cerned. The church is no longer the only 
or principal source of common life. Pop- 
ulation outgrows the parish socially even 
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more than numerically, intensively more 
than extensively. The tide of influences 
and events which for centuries has been 
resistlessly bearing the individual on to 
independence has turned. It is now set, 
still forward yet toward the interdepend- 
ence of each upon all. Our evangelism 
will be none the less but all the more effec- 
tive individually if we evangelize social 
conditions. Christianity has nothing to 
fear from her modern competitor if the 
church but works out the earthly science 
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of her heavenly kingdom, and will but ex- 
ercise her divine prerogative in social 
leadership. 

“ T charge thee, therefore, before God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom, be instant.” It is the 
voice of the living God rising from the 
sacred page to meet the living present, en- 
joining His church to be contemporary, 
to be the church of and for its own day, 
the day that now is. 


What I Saw in Asia 
By John Henry Barrows, D.D., President of Oberlin College 


WISH to condense into a few sen- 
tences some of the important things 
which came to the outer eye and to the 
inner vision during my recent journeys 
in the East and Far East. It is strange 
to me that any traveler should be able to 
miss from his view the fruits of Chris- 
tian missions in Asia. But people see 
what they have a mind to see, whether 
tigers, temples, or missionaries. It was 
my purpose to learn at first hand of 
Christian missions; and in Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, India, Ceylon, Singapore, Japan, 
and the Hawaiian Islands, I saw mis- 
sions and missionaries. 

What impressed me most deeply was 
the solidity and permanence of the work 
and agencies of Christian evangelization. 
Christianity has evidently gone to Asia 
to stay. It builds fortresses and not hov- 
els. It builds of stone and not of can- 
vas. Then the variety of Christian agen- 
cies is equally remarkable and encourag- 
ing. One who sees only the churches and 
the church services has but an imperfect 
comprehension of this vast missionary 
enterprise. He must visit the schools 
and the colleges, the dispensaries, and the 
hospitals. He must follow the mission- 
aries in their journeys to the villages. 
He must come to understand that Chris- 
tianity approaches the Oriental in many 
forms and with many offers of material 
and intellectual help. Some of the most 
important agencies of evangelism are 
connected with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work in the chief cities 
of Asia. Christian Endeavor has a great 





field for, its activities in India, China, and 
Japan. I regard Asiatic missions as 
more wonderful, more admirable, and 
better worth studying than any other 
feature of the life of Asia. 
Another impression which has been 
deepened in my mind, from what I have 
seen and felt in Asia, is this: that mis- 
sionaries need the amplest equipment for 
the various kinds of Christian work to 
which they will be summoned. Of course 
every man can not be a William Carey or 
a Cyrus Hamlin; but the non-Christian 
world needs the best minds that we can 
send to it, and the best trained minds. 
The strategic work is very largely in the 
cities, where the missionary comes into 
contact with those who have been trained 
in government colleges. I found that 
there was the deepest respect for the abler 
and better equipped missionaries, and 


that wherever such men _ met, for 
example, the Hindu mind, with 
toleration, with sympathy, and with 


equal intellectual power and acumen, 
the Christian took a high place in 
the esteem of the non-Christian. Of 
course nothing can supersede the effec- 
tive working of God’s Spirit, and much 
of the best work in India is done by an 
humbler class of missionaries, who work 
with the children and with the villagers. 
There is room for a great variety of 
minds and attainments. But more and 
more it is plain that the cities must be 
captured for Christ, if the Gospel is to 
work for India what Paul and his suc- 
cessors did in the chief cities of the Ro- 
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man Empire. Asia presents a field worthy 
of the brightest intellects of our colleges, 
and before the young men and women 
arrive at the mission fields they ought to 
gain the amplest preparation possible for 
their important work: The essential 
knowledge is a thorough acquaintance 
with the Bible, and a fairly good ac- 
quaintance with the intellectual, social, 
and religious condition of the people 
among whom they are to live. 

Another thing which becomes plain to 
the Christian traveler who _ studies 
Asiatic missions is the remarkable suc- 
cess they have‘already achieved. This 
success has been in spite of most formid- 
able obstacles. There were languages to 
be learned, literatures to be translated, 
immemorial prejudices to be removed, 
and mountainous difficulties to be over- 
come. The beginnings have been slow 
but not feeble. Let one contrast the India 
of to-day with the India of ninety vears 
ago, and he will recognize that Christian 
civilization has made prodigious prog- 
ress. At first Christianity was regarded 
as an evil. It appeared among the Hin- 
dus as the religion of a conquering, 
harsh, and intemperate people. Now, 
Christianity is regarded as a blessing, 
as something which in its highest forms 
is even better than Hinduism. Non- 
Christian papers in India confess that if 
you wish to discover the noblest types 
of benevolence, you must go to Christian- 
ity, and not to Hinduism. Some non- 
Christian reformers realize the impossi- 
bility of lifting the Hindu masses out of 
the depths of moral pollution into which 
they have been plunged, without the pe- 
culiar powers of this once-hated religion 
of Jesus Christ. 
report that they discovered nothing to 
praise in Christian missions, and found 
much to criticise in Christian mission- 
aries, they usually report their own igno- 
rance. It might be well to put to these 
critics a few inquiries. How many mis- 
sionaries did you come to know person- 
ally, and to know so well that you could 
form an accurate judgment in regard to 
them and their work? And then, since 
the missionaries are doing such a vast 
variety of things to help the sovls and 
bodies of men, what kind of work did you 
find ineffective or harmful? Do you dis- 


When globe-trotters’ 
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approve of the translation of the Bible 
into the vernaculars, the giving of Chris- 
tian literature to the people, the work of 
the dispensary, the work of the hospital, 
bazaar preaching, village preaching, or 
the carrying of Biblical instruction to the 
darkened Zenanas? If you never came 
to know any of the missionaries person- 
ally, if you never saw with your own 
eyes any form of missionary activity, 
where did you get these contemptuous 


‘opinions which you are so carelessly ex- 


pressing? Did you derive them from the 
not over-moral European publications in 
the port cities of India, China, and Japan? 
Are you simply reflecting the opinions of 
these men, whose lives are sharply re- 
buked by a pure Christianity? Is it 
becoming in you to try to break down 
the work of these Christian men and 
women who, by the confession of all who 
are best informed, have done so much to 
elevate, enlighten, and save their fellow- 
men? The brightest visions which came 
to my eye in Asia were the mission sta- 
tions, where the gifts and prayers and la- 
bors of American and European Chris- 
tians have kindled points of celestial 
light. 

But the deepest impression which 
came to me in Asia from what I saw with 
the outer and the inner eve was this: that 
Asia needs the life-giving truths and 
forces of a pure Christianity. It stands 
in crying need of Jesus Christ. Non- 
Christian religions may contain, and do 
contain, many glimpses of truth; but the 
world needs not only truth but life, di- 
vine life, and, although I looked upon the 
Oriental systems with an eager desire to 
gain the most favorable impression, I 
came to feel that spiritual life had large- 
ly gone out of them. They represent the 
human mind groping through mists of 
error after God. Christianity shows us 
God seeking with loving, redemptive 
purpose after man. Christ is the desire 
of all nations. He is the fulfillment and 
embodiment of the highest truths and 
aspirations of the non-Christian world. 
Mohammedanism is stereotyped, if not 
dead. It repeats the old formulas, and 
makes no intellectual or spiritual prog- 
ress, although its external advance is 
conspicuous. It has few affiliations with 
humanity, brotherhood, and civilization. 
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It has blighted the lands where it has 
been most dominant in recent centuries. 
Hinduism is a Dead Sea. The Hindu 
mind has been cursed by a system which 
exalts caste as a divine institution, and 
enslaves and degrades the masses of the 
people with a variety of disgusting super- 
stitions. Buddhism is in a comatose 
state, and the buddhist priests are lack- 
ing in zeal, devotion, and purity. In 
Japan they are adopting Christian meth- 
ods and ideas to a certain extent; but 
Buddhism, not having a personal God, 
having no <isclosure of a Father’s love, 
and holding out no premises of a blessed, 
conscious immortality, can never meet the 
permanent and deepest needs of the hu- 
man heart. The greatest obstacle to 
progress in China is the conglomeration 
of faiths, by which the Chinese mind has 
been enslaved. Jesus Christ is the de- 
liverer of Asia from the prison house 
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of intellectual, moral, and spiritual bond- 
age. 

The greatest event of the twentieth 
century will be the uplifting of Asia, and 
hence the unitizing of the globe. The 
greatest conflict now before us is between 
Christian civilization, as represented by 
pure homes, Biblical ideals, popular en- 
lightenment, and popular freedom, on the 
one hand, and the barbarism or semi- 
civilization of Asia, on the other, where 
human rights are denied, opportunities 
restricted, womanhood degraded, where 
superstition, deceit, idolatry, and impur- 
ity are almost universal, and where the 
general mind has not been enlightened 
and expanded by a Christianity which 
teaches the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man through Jesus 
Christ, the revelation of the Father, and 
the Son of Man, in whom all men may 
find a brother. 


Personal Work a Christian’s Habit of Life 
3y H. Clay Trumbull, LL.D., Editor of the Sunday-School Times 


*© 1 ERSONAL work?” What other 


work is there to be done except 
personal work? And if a Christian real- 
izes that there is always important work 
in the world waiting to be done by Chris- 
tians, how can a man live on as a Chris- 
tian, or suppose that he is faithful as a 
worker together with Christ, unless per- 
sonal Christian work is his habit of life? 
So long as Christ works, and as He wants 
a follower of His to be a witness for Him, 
and to represent Him where He desires to 
be known among men, so long that fol- 
lower must make personal work a habit 
of his life and not merely an occasional 
exercise of his powers. 

But there are different kinds of per- 
sonal work, and it is important to know 
what sort of personal work is the most 
valuable and effective for an earnest 
Christian to engage in, if he would al- 
ways use his time and powers to the 
highest advantage. Although all work 
of a Christian is in a very real sense per- 
sonal work, when “ personal work” is 
specially spoken of, it is ordinarily in- 
tended to designate the work of an indi- 





vidual for individuals. That kind of 
work is not a habit of life with earnest 
Christians generally, as it ought to be. 
Preaching or proclaiming the good 
tidings of salvation for the sinner is the 
mission of the witness for Christ; but 
preaching or proclaiming is not by any 
means limited to a formal discourse to 
an assembled congregation. Henry 
Ward Beecher said, at one time, “* The 
longer I live, the more I value those ser- 
mons where one man is the minister, and 
one man is the congregation ; where there 
can be no doubt as to who is meant when 
the preacher says, ‘ Thou art the man!’”’ 
Preaching to a large congregation is 
important in its way and place and time. 
So is the sounding of a fog-horn or a surf- 
bell on a rocky coast, to warn and guide 
approaching and passing mariners. But 
the stationed alarm signal can never take 
the place or do the work of the men of 
the watchful life-saving service who push 
out through the surf in a lifeboat with a 
line, to rescue the poor fellows battling 
with the waves or sinking with a wreck. 
The real heroes of the coast guard are the 
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men who individually rescue imperiled 
individuals; and these heroes make such 
heroism the habit of their lives. 

That was a pregnant truth which was 
enunciated by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea 
when he said, “ What the sick soul needs 
is, not a lecture on medicine, but a pre- 
scription.” The Great Physician sends 
out those whom He has healed, to pre- 
scribe for those who need _ healing— 
whether they realize their need or are ig- 
norant of it. There are many thus 
authorized who feel that their chief busi- 
ness is lecturing to large assemblages of 
the sick on spiritual medicine,—describ- 
ing spiritual disorders, and recommend- 
ing aproved spiritual remedies. They do 
not feel that they must themselves exam- 
ine their patients one by one, learning 
their particular symptoms, and prescrib- 
ing the proper special treatment, in the 
manner of a practicing physician rather 
than that of a medical professor. Yet 
even such men are always ready to treat 
individual patients separately, if the dis- 
ordered one makes special application for 
treatment. As representatives of the 
Great Physician they can be found on 
occasions at the authorized public dispen- 
saries, in the “ inquiry room” or at the 
“after meeting,” skillfully treating those 
who present themselves for treatment ; 


‘and in such ways and places great good 


is being done by God’s messengers of sal- 
vation. 

But the Great Commission from the 
Great Physician to His representatives is, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation.” It is 
not a call to sinners, Come ye from all 
the world and hear the gospel. It is not 
a command to sinners, If you know you 
are sick, go to the hospital, or apply at 
the dispensary; but it is a command to 
the lovers of the sinner, Go out into the 
wide world, and show to careless men 
that they need medical treatment; and 
lovingly tell them what to take or to do. 

If a Christian waits until the sinner 
gives a sign of a desire for help, or until 
the Christian thinks that a loving word 
to the sinner will be most timely, he may 
not begin at all. The only safe rule for 
his guidance—if indeed a Christian 
needs a specific rule as a guide—is to 
speak lovingly of Christ and of Christ’s 


love for the individual, whenever one has 
an opportunity of choosing his subject of 
conversation in an interview with an in- 
dividual who may be in special need, yet 
who has given no special indication of 
it. This seems to have been Paul’s idea 
in his counsel to young Timothy: 
“ Preach the word; be instant in season, 
out of season, bring to the proof, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long suffering and teach- 
ing.” The most important of all themes 
of converse would seem to be worthy of 
prominence in comparison with others. 
But does it ordinarily have it among 
Christians ? 

On one oecasion I heard testimony 
given of a student who was thus habitual- 
ly faithful to his Master and to his fel- 
low-students, which well illustrates the 
possibility and the value of such a habit 
of life. A number of clergymen in a New 
England city were criticising the methods 
of a well-known evangelist. One of the 
number, who was rector of the principal 
Episcopal church in the city, said to the 
others, earnestly: “ You will understand 
that the public methods of this man’s 
work are not such as I should incline to; 
but I want to bear witness to his fidelity 
to his Master in all his life course. I was 
his fellow-student in college. I knew 
him well there. And this I can say of 
him: In all the four years of his college 
course, no student could be six weeks 
there without having to meet squarely 
the question of his personal relation to 
Christ, through the loving and earnest 
personal appeal of that follower of Christ. 
I know more than one who was thus 
influenced by him. In my own case, I 
was a skeptic when I entered college, yet 


T had little thought on the subject of re- 


ligion anyway. But that man’s appeals I 
had to meet and I would not resist. It is 
in consequence of his faithfulness that 
my life is in the Christian ministry. And 
now, whatever I think of that man’s pecu- 
liar methods of public Christian work, I 
can not but be grateful for his personal 
fidelity to his Master and ours.” 

That was having personal work for 
souls a habit of life. What if there were 
only ten such Christian men as that stu- 
dent in every college class? What if there 
were even one? Why should there not 
be more? 








The Personal Worker 


By Gilbert A. Beaver, International Secretary in Medical Colleges 


HAT manner of man ought the 
personal worker to be? What 
qualities or qualifications are especially 
needed for his work? ‘The delicate and 
personal nature of what he is to do sug- 
gests the need of tact. This will come 
into play in turning the conversation, as 
Christ so often did, from the things of the 
moment to the things of all time. It 
will help also in penetrating the super- 
ficial objections or difficulties that may be 
advanced, and in dealing honestly and yet 
delicately with the real things that stand 
between the soul and Christ. The ability 
to do these things will grow as one culti- 
vates the power of imagining himself in 
the place of the other man, and of under- 
standing and sympathizing with states of 
mind and feeling foreign to his own. The 
novelist cultivates this power for the sake 
of portraying other lives; shall not the 
personal worker cultivate it, so far as it is 
helpful, for the sake of transforming 
them ? 

The temptations to neglect this work 
suggest the need of perseverance. No 
other work has more need of it, for none 
will be more persistently and subtlely op- 
posed by the great enemy of souls. He 
fears this work most because it is most 
effective, and therefore he will try to turn 
one aside to what appears to be a larger 
work or to discourage by slow progress 
or the apparent smallness of visible re- 
sults. ; 

The questions involved in this work 
necessitate the mastery of the great cen- 
tral truths and incentives of the Word of 
God, not merely the knowledge of where 
to find certain texts for certain classes of 
men, but a real experience in one’s own 
life of the power of these words of God 
so that they can be spoken out of the full- 
ness of the heart without the kind of de- 
pendence upon the printed page that sug- 
gests a very defective knowledge of the 
truths themselves. 

This qualification leads to deeper 
things: tact and perseverance, though 
very important, do not come first ; on the 
contrary, in their best manifestations they 
are the expressions of things more funda- 


mental. Perseverance, for instance, is 
rooted in the firm faith that God’s Word 
is sure and will prosper in the thing 
whereto He sends it, that God will answer 
prayer, and will speak through those who 
seek in all things to do His will. Such 
faith is fundamental. It must lead to a 
constant and unconditional committal of 
one’s self to the work of God; for only 
as we acknowledge Him in all our ways 
can we be sure that He will direct our 
paths in seeking opportunities for per- 
sonal work and in making the most of 
them. Only thus can we be so filled with 
the Holy Spirit that, like the disciples 
after Pentecost, we shall have the bold- 
ness and the power to accomplish this 
work. 

It is evident that a Spirit-filled life is 
essential, and that it alone can bring the 
other qualifications to full development. 
When the Holy Spirit sheds abroad the 
love of God in the heart, when He fills 
it with the compassion and patience of 
Christ, there will come a deeper under- 
standing of the needs of other men, and a 
sympathy and tenderness in dealing with 
them that, even though it makes mistakes 
sometimes, will be worth infinitely more 
than the cold tact of the most adaptable 
man whose whole life is not constrained 
by the love of Christ. Without this love 
filling the heart the keenest mind will be 
a poor interpreter of other men’s lives and 
will be powerless to lead them into the 
obedience of Christ. One can not put on 
tact or perseverance or knowledge from 
without like a garment, but every man can 
let the Spirit of Christ have full posses- 
sion of him to work out in him all that 
he needs for the work to which he is 
called in his personal relations with his 
fellows day by day. He can give the first 
and best time of the day to getting a 
clearer view of Christ, and of His con- 
ception of the value of a single life and of 
His method of winning it to Himself. 
He can go then into the day with the su- 
preme purpose of doing as Christ did to 
help other men, trusting Christ to draw 
them thus to Himself. As one works in 
this way by the Spirit of Christ, the char- 
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acteristics of Christ, the great personal 
worker, will be growing in him, and will 
be manifested through him unconscious- 
ly. It follows, therefore, that the essential 
qualifications for personal work are not 
beyond the reach of the humblest disciple. 


On the contrary, they are things that 
every follower of Christ is commanded 
to possess, and that he can possess in ever- 
increasing measure only by using them 
in Christ’s way to lead other men one by 
one to Him. 


Points to Observe in Personal Work 


By L. Wilbur Messer, General Secretary Chicago Young Men's 
Christian Association 


‘| HE personal element in the exten- 

sion of the gospel of Christ is 
clearly and strongly emphasized in the 
Scriptures. God was manifested in the 
flesh, and the “ Son of Man is come to 
seek and save that which was lost.” The 
lather ordained the redemption of the 
world through the obedient service and 
sacrifice of His Son. The Saviour, by 
precept and example, revealed this divine 
plan regarding the spread of the truth 
when He said to the disciples, ““ As my 
l‘ather hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
This personal ministry is a foundation 
principle of Christianity. It is the divine 
order, and when obeyed there is abundant 
fruitage. 

The effective personal worker will have 
positive convictions; strong will be 
his faith in the justice, love, purity, pow- 
er, and the omnipresence of God. He will 
emphasize the law as well as the gospel. 
He will study the character and destiny 
of man, and he will know the way of 
reconciliation, while the triumphant life 
will give strength and buoyancy to his 
acts and words. 

The Holy Spirit shotild be regarded as 
the forerunner of the personal worker. 
Human effort is put forth with the as- 
surance that the Spirit has already con- 
vinced man of sin, and that He guides 
the Christian worker in his approach and 
conversation. Obedience to His leadings 
will ever avert mistakes and bring posi- 
tive results. Ananias and Paul were 
both prepared by the Spirit for their 
meeting at Damascus. The devout Cor- 
nelius, who prayed to God alway, was 
sent to Peter, to whom the Spirit had 
said, “ Behold, three men seek thee.” 

In personal work we should realize 
that the adversary of the soul pleads for 
delay. He also insists that religion may 


be gradually absorbed or attained 
through development. This reasoning is 
unscriptural, and is untrue to our own 
experience. There was a moment of time 
when the Apostle Matthew left the re- 
ceipt of custom and obeyed the call of 
Christ; a moment when Peter and John 
left their fishing nets to follow Jesus. 
Very quickly did Saul of Tarsus yield his 
strong will, when he exclaimed, * What 
wilt thou have me do?” Most Christians 
are able to specify the time and place 
when they definitely yielded to the call 
of Christ. 

The faithful preaching of the Word and 
the conquests of Christianity have al- 
ready convinced most men of their need 
of the forgiveness and guidance of the 
Saviour. The urgent word of invitation, 
the entreaty, the sympathy, the kindly as- 
sistance, are all that is required in lead- 
ing them to will to do the will of God. 

Preaching and teaching through varied 
organizations have prepared the way for 
a general ingathering of souls. College 
students are not ignorant of their duty. 
Their chief difficulties are not intellectual. 
The flesh and the world, with their man- 
ifold pleasures and attractions, enslave 
them. Through definite, persistent pray- 
er, accompanied by intelligent, tactful 
effort, they may be won. Plan and expect 
immediate results. “Say not ye, There 
are yet four months, and then cometh 
the harvest? Behold I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; 
for they are white already to harvest.” 

Witnessing for Christ, through per- 
sonal effort, is beneficial to the worker. 
Stalker has said, “ I am not sure but that 
we are more in need of those who can 
talk about religion than those who can 
preach about it.” The prayerful, obedi- 
ent soul will soon find conversation on 
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religious subjects both delightful and 
natural. He exclaims, with Peter, * For 
we can but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” The joy of the 
overcomer is spontaneous and conta- 
gious. This rich experience, however, 
may be received while performing duty 
for the sake of duty. The positive mes- 


sage, “We have found the Christ,” 
“Come and see,” “Is not this the 
Christ?” “One thing I know: that 


where as I was blind, now I see,” will 
convince the unbeliever and impart peace 
and joy to the witness. 

These experiences will also develop the 
worker for greater opportunities. ‘ The 
Sea of Galilee has sparkling waters, fresh, 
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pure, and sweet. 
and fresh and pure? Because it is al- 
ways giving out, as well as taking in; it 
has an outlet as well as an inlet. But 
look at the Dead Sea. It is dreary and 
lifeless and funereal. And why? It has 
an inlet, but no outlet. It is all for self. It 
takes in all it can; it gives out nothing.” 
The crowning work of the earnest 
Christian is that of assisting another to 
actual decision. All other effort is pre- 
liminary to the abandonment of self and 
the act of yielding the life to God. “ And 
he brought him to Jesus.” This is our 
privilege and duty. The word and the 
touch of the Christ will complete the 
work and discipleship will have begun. 


Why is it so sweet 


A Yale Reminiscence 


By A. Alonzo Stagg, Associate Professor of Physical Culture 
in the University of Chicago 


NE incident in my Freshman life 
had more influence upon me pos- 
sibly than any other in making me feel 
the need for personal work among my 
college mates. Our class was celebrating 
a victory, as only a Freshman class can 
celebrate. An impromptu procession had 
been formed, and in passing what was 
known as Traeger’s saloon, suddenly 
swung in through the door en miasse. 
Before I knew it I was taken in hand 
by some of my classmates, who had been 
there for some time drinking. These, 
with lavish expressions, drank to my 
health, and then sought by terms of af-« 
fection to get me to drink. One boy was 
especially insistent, and putting his left 
arm about my neck, while he held a glass 
of beer in his right hand, besought me. 
“ Take just one drink, Staggy, for my 
sake.” 

It was my first peep into the wild jol- 
lity of student celebrations, and, I must 
confess, that while my moral sense was 
much shocked, there was a certain ex- 
pression of good fellowship along with 
the reckless abandon of the occasion, 
which touched my feelings. I took good 
care not to get into such a fix again. 

The memory of this occasion impressed 
itself so strongly on me that when we 
started our personal work groups at Yale 


in 1890, we made a definite effort to sup- 
port the Christian life of certain men, 
who were getting under the influence of 
the “jolly fellows,’ and with a meas- 
ure of success. We also took steps to 
surround the lives of others, who were 
somewhat weak, with such helpful influ- 
ences as we were able. We went still 
further, and tried to arouse the indiffer- 
ent; to smooth the path of the skeptical, 
and to bring one and all into close rela- 
tionship with Christ. 

In the conduct of our personal work 
by the group system we found that a 
short meeting of the group daily was 
most helpful and stimulating. These 
meetings were most useful when most 
spiritual, for they often furnished the 
motive power for the doing of hard 
things. The best preparation for doing 
personal work is, first, to be filled with a 
sympathetic sense of some person’s need, 
and, second, to be overpowered with the 
thought that you are the one to help him. 

Looking back on my college days from 
a perspective of ten years, I have only one 
regret—not of wasted hours, not of 
slighted studies, not of lost opportunities 
for Yale learning—but only that I might 
have saved the lives of two classmates, 
who went in dishonor to their graves. 
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After College, What ?—A Medical Missionary 


By J. Rutter Williamson, M.D., Traveling Secretary 





of the Student Volunteer Movement 


B Y a medical missionary I mean one 

who takes the fruits of Christian- 
ity, and thus seeks to plant its roots. Dr. 
Willard Parker used to say that * Medi- 
cal Missions are clinica! Christianity.” 
To the heathen abroad, as well as 
to the godless at home, the most 
convincing proof of the love of 
God is that it begets love to man. The 
late Professor of Medicine in Oxford 
University said last year about medical 
missions, “ That any religion to be true 
must be such as would appeal to all men 
of every race and in any period of its 
evolution,” and.that the religion of Jesus 
exemplified in the work of the medical 
missions did this pre-eminently. It is not 
merely an enterprise to provide these 
needy lands with the inestimable benefits 
of Western medicine. Its purpose is not 
merely educative; nor is it a temporal 
bribe for a spiritual blessing. The pur- 
pose of medical missions is to win men 
to Jesus Christ by the use of methods 
precisely comparable to those used by 
Christ when on earth, as the Succorer 
of men’s bodies, as well as the Divine 
Saviour of souls. Think of the need of 
such work. 

The ignorance prevailing would be 
ludicrous if it were not so serious. The 
first thing an embryonic Chinese medical 
student does is to commit to memory the 
300 places in the body where skewers may 
be driven through with safety. Some of 
these so-called safe places are through 
the abdomen and lungs! Suppuration is 
treated by dabs of tar-plaster. A favorite 
remedy for anemia is a jelly made from 
the bones of a man recently killed. A 
criminal execution is largely attended by 
practitioners to obtain this valuable in- 
gredient! Ophthalmia is still treated in 
some parts of China with a lotion of 
boiled monkeys’ feet, pork, and alcohol. 
In Korea the bones of a tiger are consid- 
ered a specific for cowardice. A strong 
tiger bone soup will make a hero of the 
most arrant coward. They argue thus: 
the tiger is very strong; his bones are the 
strongest part of him; therefore, a soup 





of his bones will be  pre-eminently 
strengthening. Superstition is para- 
mount. In China charms are worn to 
expel evil spirits; gongs are beaten and 
firecrackers ignited. Imagine the state 
of mind of one sick unto death sur- 
rounded by a crowd who are vieing with 
each other as to how much noise they 
can make to frighten away the demon 
causing the illness. Cruelty is practiced. 
In Arabia, an ingenious expedient for 
relieving a patient is to burn holes with 
red-hot irons “to let the disease out.” 
Dr. Hall gives an account of a visit to a 
child by a Korean physician who first 
made some pyramids of brown powder 
and set them on the chest and ignited 
them until the skin became raw. Then 
he thrust a long needle through each foot 
and the palms of the little hands and into 
the thumb joints and through the baby 
lips. Imagine if you can the agonizing 
screams of the child while this barbarous 
and useless treatment was being prac- 
ticed. 

If we would seek to measure the in- 
fluence of Christianity, we must look at 
and compare the treatment of the sick 
before Christ came and where to-day He 
is not known, with that of countries 
where His influence has been felt. It is 
only on the banks of the great stream, 
which issues from the throne of God, 
where grows the tree whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. There is 
a need of God to-day. He is manifest 
no longer on earth as man, but His com- 
mand still operates: “ Go—heal— 
preach.” The hands of Christ are no 
longer laid on the fevered brow: it is 
for us to calm that raging fever. His 
touch no longer gives sight. He has 
commissioned us to do that with our 
cataract needle. Never before have men 
come out of medical schools with such 
an equipment of power as to-day. The 
discovery of chloroform, the enunciation 
of antiseptic principles, have not only 
widened our scope, but have permitted 
entrance into surgical fields unthought of 
even sixty years ago. The advances in 
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bacteriology, the production of anti- 
toxins, place within our reach new agents 
for treatment of some of the most terrible 
scourges of every land. 

What are we going to do? Stay at 
home, where there is a physician to every 
625 people, or go to heathen lands where 
there is but one medical missionary to 
two and one-half million people? It does 
not represent the need to say that heath- 
endom is 4,000 times needier. Here at 
home we have, in addition, our great nurs- 
ing institutions, our convalescent homes, 
homes for incurables and for the dying. 
We have, moreover, knowledge of the 
laws of health and sanitation. Shall we 
stay here and spend perhaps a fourth of 
our time in relieving discomforts from 
overeating, or go yonder and break the 
Bread of Life? Shall we have a reputa- 
tion of being Christian physicians in a 
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Christian land, or shall we let our little 
light shine where the Light of Life has 
never shone? 

Accountability is equal to capacity. 
Is not our training in the school of sym- 
pathy, our knowledge of the controlling 
factors of disease a call to us to lay this 
talent from God where it will count most 
for God? This is the cruse of exceed- 
ing precious ointment intrusted to us. 
Shall we joyfully lavish this, our most 
costly gift, upon our Lord? A silver dol- 
lar, a medical diploma, a life of esteem, 
and moderate comfort at home,—these 
may loom so large in our vision as to 
shut out the face of Jesus as He bends 
in compassion over the untended suffer- 
ing of a world in shadow, and turns to us 
with that piercing look and says: * Inas- 
much inasmuch as ye 
did it not ye did it not to me.” 


The Association Movement Among the Colored Colleges 


By W. A. Hunton, Secretary of the International Committee 


HE International Convention of 
1877, held at Louisville, Ky., au- 
thorized the International Committee to 
employ a secretary for the extension of 
Association work among colored young 
men in the Southern States. A tour of 
investigation was made by Gen. G. D. 
Johnston, who, at the next annual con- 
vention, reported the great need of, and 
the open door for, Association work 
among those millions of recent slaves 
who were struggling for character and 
enlightenment. 

In 1879 Mr. Henry E. Brown was 
called to the secretaryship of the Interna- 
tional Committee for service in this de- 
partment. He devoted twelve years of 
earnest and successful effort among the 
principal educational institutions attend- 
ed by colored students, and laid the foun- 
dation of the work which has made such 
remarkable advancement during the past 
few years. 

Of 190 schools for the secondary and 
higher education of colored youth, fifty- 
two are city high schools, and thirty-eight 
are State and denominational institutions 
whose highest classes approximate the 
high-school grade. The remaining 100 
institutions, with 12,100 male students, 


properly constitute the colored student 
field now open to Association effort. As- 
sociations have been organized in forty- 
five of these institutions, and have in the 
aggregate 2,200 members. It is a signifi- 
cant and encouraging fact that these for- 
ty-five organized schools include eighty- 
seven per cent. of all the largest and most 
prominent institutions for the education 
of colored youth. 

There are nearly ten millions of colored 
people in the Southern States. The so- 
cial and religious condition of the masses 
has improved but little since the abolition 
of slavery. Millions of them, ignorant 
and superstitious, are yet groping in 
darkness. Here and there, however, are 
individuals who have approached the 
summit of enlightened self-control and 
attained a degree of Christian culture that 
would be highly creditable to any race. 
There are families, also, and small com- 
munities, whose rapid and substantial ad- 
vancement is a prophecy of the splendid 
possibilities of the Negro race. But, from 
the darkness that still shrouds the masses 
of the colored people in the South, is 
heard the Macedonian cry for competent 
and consecrated Christian teachers. 
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The strategic importance, therefore, of 
Association work among the students of 
this race is evident. These men, who are 
soon to become centers of influence among 
the millions, by forming voluntary classes 
for the devotional study of the Word, en- 
gaging in personal and organized work 
among their fellows at school, and by 
studying the condition and need of their 
people, are strengthened in Christian 
character and become competent leaders 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and of other lines of Christian work in 
the cities and towns in which they locate. 
The religious meetings of the Associa- 
tions and personal work of the members 
have led to the conversion of hundreds of 
their fellow-students. Class distinctions 
have broken down, and a healthy social 
intercourse established among all the stu- 
dents, of which the beautifully furnished 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
rooms are often the attractive center. 
Members of faculties testify that the in- 
fluence of the work in helping to develop 
the individuality of the students, making 
them successful leaders of men and of 
meetings, alone more than justifies the 
existence of the organization, and makes 
it essential to the highest usefulness of 
the colleges. Intercollegiate relations are 
being established throughout the South 
by these associations. The correspond- 
ence carried on among them, the annual 
visits of the international secretary, and 
the interstate conferences held, have done 


more to unite the Christian students of 
the various institutions in sympathy, pur- 
pose, and effort than all other agencies 
combined. 

The future of this movement among the 
colored colleges is full of promise. Al- 
though the agency of supervision and ex- 
tension is inadequate to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the work in this depart- 
ment, at least five new Associations will 
be organized during the current college 
year, and four interstate conferences 
held. There is bright prospect of hav- 
ing, in a very few years, the whole body 
of students attending the one hundred in- 
stitutions included in the colored college 
field participating in Association work. 
These thousands of intelligent and conse- 
crated young men, dispersing, year by 
year, into all sections of the country, will 
lead in the development of a deeper and 
purer religious life, and in raising the 
standard of character among their people. 
The “ Personal Service Bands,” organ- 
ized by the Associations to promote a 
prayerful investigation and study of the 
social and religious condition and needs 
of the colored people, and to disseminate 
among their fellows the important facts 
revealed, will lead more of the best edu- 
cated young men of the race to devote 
their lives to definite Christian work 
among their people at home, and prepare 
the way for the extension of the Student 
Volunteer Movement among the colored 
colleges. 
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Y the death of Mr. Robert R. Mc- 
Burney, at Clifton Springs, N. Y.., 
December 27, 1898, the Association 
Movement of America loses the greatest 
representative of its work. He came to 
New York from the north of Ireland as a 
mere lad in 1854. After eight years of 
experience in a modest business position 
he was called to become the General Sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of New York. At that time it 
occupied obscure rooms, was neither well 
known nor popular, and its aim and meth- 
ods were very poorly understood even by 
the leaders. Largely through the wise 


insight and labor of Mr. McBurney the 
purpose of the Association to reach the 
spiritual, social, intellectual, and physical 
life of young men was defined, and the 
place of the General Secretary in accom- 
plishing this work was made clear. To 
carry out this purpose among the young 
men of the city the magnificent building 
on the corner of Twenty-third street and 
Fourth avenue was erected in 1869 under 
his leadership, with a new type of archi- 
tecture to meet the peculiar needs of the 
work, a model for more than 300 build- 
ings which have since been erected in 
the cities and towns of the country. For 
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thirty-six years he was General Secretary 
of the New York Association, and at the 
close of his life was at the head of an or- 
ganization having fifteen departments, 
and owning nine buildings, designed to 
reach all classes of young men, and with 
a membership of more than 8,000. 

But his influence was not limited to any 
one city. He was an active member of 
the International Committee and a helpful 
counselor in all its plans, both at the In- 
ternational Conventions and in the meet- 
ings of the committee. His strong per- 
sonality contributed largely to give form 
to the work in the whole country. He was 
the father of the State work of New York, 
which has been so useful in developing 
the Association in that commonwealth. 

Although not a college man, he exerted 
a marked influence in the establishment 
and growth of the Student Association 
Movement. When there was some oppo- 
sition and much-doubt as to the plans for 
its establishment, his far-seeing eve and 
sympathetic nature overcame both. Every 
leader of the Intercollegiate Movement is 
indebted to him for encouragement, in- 
spiration, and counsel. Under his direc- 
tion the first city Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment was established, to be a model to the 
other cities of the country. 

But the lessons of his personal charac- 
ter and influence are even more significant 
to college men than those of his achieve- 
ments. He shows the power of the per- 
sonal influence of a consecrated life. 
Though he had but moderate school ad- 
vantages, vet, through reading, associa- 
tion with strong men, and meditation, he 
became in the truest sense an educated 
man. He was a svmpathetic friend and an 
earnest, unobtrusive personal worker. He 
won the confidence of men by his sympa- 
thy, and then sought to help them most 
effectively. At the memorial service, held 
in the hall of the building which he had 
planned, there was gathered a large audi- 
ence of men whom he had helped, many 
of them coming from distant parts of the 
country to pay him tribute. There is no 
city in the countrv where there are not 
men whose lives have been helped and 
strengthened by the masterful influence 
of his personality. His liberality left him 
a poor man at his death, but in his will he 
left this bequest to the young men of the 
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country: “ Be loyal to the Association, 
and gladly continue in personal work in 
winning souls to Christ.” The members 
of the Associations can do nothing better 
than to multiply his life by carrying out 
this commission. 


oad Sad &* 


For over two years the leaders of the 
Scandinavian University Christian Move- 
ment have been urging Mr. Mott, the 
General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, to visit the univer- 
sities of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland. The delegates from all these 
countries at Eisenach last summer reiter- 
ated the invitation. Mr. Mott, having 
been able to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for his work in America, decided 
to accept this important invitation. He 
sailed from New York on the “ Cam- 
pania,” January 28. At the request of 
students and professors of the University 
of Edinburgh he will spend several days 
at that leading student center of Scotland. 
He will begin his Scandinavian tour at 
Upsala University about the middle of 
this month. He plans to get back to 
\merica early in May. We are sure that 
the members and friends of the Student 
Movement in all lands will gladly remem- 
ber this tour in special prayer, that all dif- 
ficulties may be overcome and that an 
abiding work may be done. 


»* »* ad 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents is close at hand, but it is not yet 
too late for Associations that have made 
no provision for its observance to re- 
trieve the neglect. On that day, in every 
land where there is organized Christian 
work in institutions of higher learning, 
meetings of groups of Christian stu- 
dents will he held for earnest prayer. 
The American Student Associations, 
whose prayerful efforts have meant so 
much to the colleges and universities of 
other lands, must not fail to have a large 
part in this world-wide union of interces- 
sion. We owe this to the student broth- 
erhood of all lands; and we owe it also 
to the Christian life and work of our 
own institutions. 

In any effort at uniformity among the 
colleges and universities of the whole 
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world, in the observance of a Day of 
Prayer, it is clear that the interests of all 
institutions which exist under such dif- 
ferent conditions can not be equally 
served. Yet it has been found that the 
date chosen will bring the greatest re- 
sults to the great majority of institutions 
in every country, and the benefits which 
come from a world-union of prayer are so 
great as to more than compensate for any 
loss which may seem to come to some 
institutions through this change. 
Because of the unavoidable delay of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in 
issuing the call many colleges had already 
made preparation for the observance of 
the last Thursday in January before the 
call was received, and were unable to 
change the date this year. If the last 
Thursday of January has already been 
observed, each Association should yet 
seek to be bound together with their 
brethren in prayer by arranging special 
meetings on February 12, by bringing to 
the attention of the students the work 
that is being done in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the students throughout the 
world, and by being much in prayer in 
secret. In this way they will not fail 
to gain the greatest blessing for them- 
selvesand to help to further the extension 


of the kingdom of Christ among the stu- 
dents of the whole world. 


»* &* Sad 


No immediately prospective event is of 
such interest and importance to the mis- 
sionary world as the Ecumenical Mission 
ary Conference to be held in New York 
City, April 21-May 1, 1900. The last 
conference of such world-wide character 
was convened in 1888 at London, and was 
attended by 1759 delegates from every 
section of the globe, and from all branches 
of the missionary church. The scope and 
value of its discussions can be learned 
from the two volumes which contain the 
record of its proceedings. 

It is expected that the conference of 
next year will be.far more largely attend- 
ed than that of London, and that its dis- 
cussions will cover every important phase 
of the work of some two hundred boards 
and societies throughout the world. Al- 
ready the preparations are well in hand, 
and will be pushed with characteristic 
American energy and perseverance. An 
entire day is to be devoted to a considera- 
tion of young people’s and student mis- 
sionary movements, and will doubtless be 
a striking feature of the conference. 
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The Student Summer Conferences for 
1899 will be held as follows: Pacific 
Grove, Cal., May 19-28; Asheville, N. C., 
June 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., June 16- 
25; Northfield, Mass., June 30-July 9. 


Mr. Albert Britt is the new General 
Secretary at Columbia. 


Dakota University has an enrollment of 
forty-two in its mission study class. 


_Hiram College plans a Christian Asso- 
ciation issue of the college paper in the 
month of March. 


l‘orty new names have been added to 
the Association membership at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 


There are four colored colleges and uni- 
versities in Georgia, each having a suc- 
cessful Association. 


At the Indian Industrial School, Car- 
lisle, Pa., there are four Bible classes, 
with an enrollment of eighty. 


Two Southern colleges have adopted 
the Student Volunteer study courses as a 
part of their regular curricula. 

The Christian associations of students 
in the universities of France have recent- 
ly perfected a national organization. 


The average attendance at the union 
Gospel meetings on Sunday at the Iowa 
State Normal School is over five hun- 
dred. 
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The Iowa State Normal School has 
sixty students enrolled in two mission 
study classes. Both of these classes are 
led by students. 


The cadets at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute have ten-minute prayer-meetings 
in two wings of the barracks each evening 
just before taps. 


In January, Mr. John R. Matthews, a 
student of Oxford University, England, 
spent five days in evangelistic meetings at 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Mr. Chazel, who represented the stu- 
dents of France at the Federation Con- 
ference in America in 1897, is now at the 
head of a mission college in Madagascar. 


Two new associations enter the broth- 
erhood from Ohio. These are at Wes- 
tern Reserve Medical College, Cleveland, 
and Starling Medical College, Columbus. 


Reports from most of the colleges of 
Pennsylvania show that there are eighty- 
four Bible classes organized, in seventy- 
five of which there is a membership of 


975. 

The Dean and Faculty of Hospital Col- 
lege of Medicine, Louisville, Ky., have 
recently granted the Association perma- 
nent tise of two rooms in the college build- 
ing. 


In the new building of the Association, 
in the Imperial University of Japan, the 
tower-room is set apart for prpayer. 
Twenty-two earnest Christian students 
have rooms in the building. 


The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of the Theological Seminary in Le- 
banon, Tenn., holds one public missionary 
meeting each month which is attended by 
all the students and the faculty. 


At Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., a well-equipped reading-room is con- 
ducted by the Association. It is super- 


vised by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty and students. 
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Because of the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the United States the 
student associations, of which there are 
several in the Islands, have become affii- 
ated with the American movement. 


The field of the Student Secretary in 
London includes over forty medical, art, 
music, science, engineering, military, and 
training colleges. At present there is or- 
ganized Christian work in less than half 
of them. 





The members of the mission study 
class of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary Association are planning to 
discuss the new missionary fields opened 
to this country in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


The latest reports show that in connec- 
tion with the Dutch Students’ Christian 
Union twenty-five Bible circles are being 
carried on. It is also reported that there 
are now missionary circles at the univer- 
sities of Leiden and Utrecht. 


The December number of Bulletin du 
Cercle des Etudiants Protestants de Paris 
contains a burning appeal on the student 
missionary uprising by Mr. M. D. Couve, 
formerly Traveling Secretary of the Vol- 
unteer Movement of France. 


Mr. A. A. Ward, the only one to es- 
cape from the United Brethren mission 
station in Sierra Leone where the massa- 
cre occurred last spring, has returned to 
Western College, Toledo, Iowa, to com- 
plete his course in that institution. 


The Yale Association is planning to 
give $1,200 this year toward the foreign 
work of the International Committee. 
The Cornell Association will give at least 
$500 for the same purpose, and the 
Princeton Association will probably give 


$800. 


Mr. Frank Anderson, College Secretary 
of Bombay, during the past session con- 
ducted a very successful series of meet- 
ings for students and other young men 

















at Nagpur, Western India. It is reported 
that some young men have professed con- 
version. 





The students of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia send, toward the close of 
the year, two of their number to visit col- 
leges in the State. One of the delegation 
presents the claims of the Christian minis- 
try and the other the claims of the foreign 
mission field. 





The Association at the. University of 
Oklahoma has been granted a time for 
meeting on Friday morning while all stu- 
dents are at college, and arrangements 
have been made with the faculty that no 
college classes come at this time. Attend- 
ance and interest have greatly increased. 





The students and faculty of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., have or- 
ganized a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation among the theological students, 
having adopted a constitution and elected 
the necessary officers. The president of 
the Association is Professor Charles M. 
Stuart. 





An Association has been formed at 
Reykjavik among the students of Iceland. 
It began its life a few months ago with a 
membership of thirty medical and theo- 
logical students. It was organized by a 
delegate sent out by the last conference 
of the Scandinavian University Christian 
Movement. 





The students of the Virginia Polytech-. 


nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., have 
agreed to give the unexpended portion of 
their contingent deposits to the building 
fund of the College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Fourteen thousand dol- 
lars have been subscribed. The building 
will be begun before commencement. 


As a result of the College Conference, 
held at Richmont, Ky., in December, a 
new Association has been organized at 
Kentucky Military Institute, with an en- 
rollment of nineteen members. A _ re- 
markable feature of the Association is 
that every professing Christian among 
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the student, is enrolled as an active mem- 
ber. 





Miss Elizabeth Ross, a graduate of Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, and one of the 
leading student volunteers of Canada, be- 
gan work as traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, January 
1st. Mr. S. Earl Taylor, a graduate of 
Drew Theological Seminary, begins 
work February ist as traveling secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement. 





Victoria College Association, Toronto, 
has published a topic card for the col- 
lege year. Two men are appointed as 
leaders for each meeting. The devotional 
committee meets weekly with each leader 
for prayer. The effect is seen already in 
an increase of spirituality in the Asso- 
ciation. During the week of prayer two 
of the students decided for Christ. 





At Bucknell University prayer and 
giving are closely linked. At a meeting 
early in the fall pledges are secured for 
systematic giving for missions and the 
observance of the morning watch. The 
definite object to which the money is to 
be applied is urged as an object for daily 
prayer. Last year their money went to 
the work of Mr. D. Willard Lyon in 
China. 





A remarkable series of meetings is now 
being conducted at different student cen- 
ters in India by Rev. F. B. Meyer, of 
London. Mr. Sherwood Eddy, one of 
the Traveling Secretaries of the Student 
Movement in India, is accompanying Mr. 
Meyer on his entire tour throughout 
India and rendering invaluable co-opera- 
tion in connection with the various 
meetings. 





The Northwestern University Associa- 
tion has a very popular lecture course and 
one which is successful financially. Three 
Bible classes are in full operation. Two 
mission study classes enroll twenty-six 
persons. The religious meetings have 
taken on a new power and men are ac- 
cepting Christ. The employment bureau 
has been of service to about twenty-five 
students this year. 
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A series of student conferences has 
been held recently at Nanking, Shanghai, 
Tungcho, and Foochow, by Messrs. 
Lyon, Lewis, Gailey, and Brockman. 
Over 1,700 Chinese attended the sessions, 
the average attendance being fully 1,300. 
Among the results of the conferences were 
the formation of twenty-eight Bible 
classes, and the decision of about 600 to 
keep the morning watch. 





The members of the Association at the 
Newton Theological Institute have ob- 
served a Missionary Day. The regular 
classroom work was set aside by the fac- 
ulty, and the whole day, forenoon and aft- 
ernoon, was given up to the consideration 
of the subject of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. It was the universal testimony that 
the day was one of marked power and 
freighted with rich blessing to every one 
in attendance. 


Hartford Theological Seminary has 
organized a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. In this Seminary are seven 
mission study classes with an average 
membership of six. It is found that small 
classes are more satisfactory. Five 
classes are taking the regular course on 
China, one a course in current mission- 
ary literature, and one a course in the 
sociological study of missions, on the 
basis of Dr. Dennis’s “ Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress.” 


Mr. F. S. Brockman will spend some 
time at Nanking studying the Mandarin 
dialect of the Chinese language, as that 
dialect affords largest access to the stu- 
dents of China. He also has general su- 
pervision of the Association work among 
the students of South China. He has 
recently made helpful visits to the port 
cities of Southern China, organizing two 
of three associations and paving the way 
for the organization of others. 


Mr. J. M. Waters, of Trinity Medical, 
is Traveling Secretary of the Canadian 
Colleges Mission, and during the fall 
term has visited all the colleges and 
schools of Ontario and Quebec. All 
money raised for missions will be de- 
voted to the support of Mr. J. Campbell 
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White and his work in India, through the 
International Committee. A monthly 
paper, the “ Canadian Colleges Mission,” 
is published, and sent to every subscriber 
to the fund in every school. 





Fifteen Princeton Seminary volunteers 
addressed the Synod of New Jersey, stat- 
ing their heart’s desire to enter the for- 
eign field and their disappointment be- 
cause the board of their church is unable 
to send out many applicants owing to 
the lack of money. The members of the 
Synod were moved by the words of these 
volunteers, and calls are coming from the 
pastors to the Seminary Association to 
send speakers to address their churches. 


The Association of Austin College, 
Sherman, Tex., has devised a most suc- 
cessful plan for developing the social life 
of its members. Frequent socials have 
been arranged with the Christian organi- 
zations in the three colleges for young 
women in the city. Only members are 
invited. This plan, by increasing its priv- 
ileges of membership, has enabled each 
Association to enlist numbers of students 
not attracted by other features of the 
work. 


Mr. Niwa, who for years has been the 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the capital city of Japan, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
spend several months in this country in 
special study of the Association work. 
Mr. Niwa is a graduate of the famous 
Doshisha, and has been from the begin- 
ning one of the moving spirits in the 
student movement in Japan. While in 
this country he will doubtless visit a num- 
ber of our leading college Associations. 


A freshman religious committee has 
been organized in the Association of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which will guard the interests of the 
Christian Association in the class. It will 
increase the membership in the College 
Association and in its Bible study class, 
and will meet at regular intervals for con- 
sultation and preparation for its work. 
The committee is composed of fifteen 
men, chosen as far as possible from each 
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of the eighteen different sections of the 
class. 


The Association at Indiana University 
is doing a very strong work. The bible 
study classes have had made a large bible 
study record-book. Into this book is en- 
tered the name of every student, the num- 
ber of minutes per day he studies, the sub- 
ject of the lesson, and all important details. 
The Bible study department is exception- 
ally strong, not only in the number actu- 
ally enrolled but in the quality and thor- 
oughness of the work done. The teachers 
of the eleven classes meet every week in 
a normal class. 


An important part of the missionary 
work done by many of the Canadian col- 
leges is that of sending carefully selected 
students to work during the summer 
months among the miners of British Co- 
lumbia, and in the new settlements of the 
Northwest Territories, and in others of 
the more newly settled parts of the Do- 
minion. \Vhatever portion of the cost 
of this student supply cannot be raised 
by the people of those home mission 
fields is borne by the student Associa- 
tions that send the supply. 


At Harvard a monthly calendar of 
Association engagements is printed on a 
postal card and mailed to each member 
in the Association. Four Bible classes 
have been organized, the courses being 
the Life of Christ, the Life of Paul, Old 
Testament Characters, and the Teachings 
of Christ. One training class has been 


organized. The three new rooms in the © 


Brooks House will afford large oppor- 
tunities for expansion in work. This 
building will be completed and ready for 
occupation early in the spring. 


The literature committee of the 
Princeton Seminary Association is pre- 
paring a directory of all the missionary 
books in the Seminary and Hodge Hall 
libraries. The committee plans to post 
on the bulletin-board brief reviews of the 
best missionary books which they recom- 
mend by the members of the Association. 
They bulletin, also, from time to time, 
watchwords of famous missionaries, for 
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example, “ Now let me burn out for 
God” (Henry Martyn); “Let us ad- 
vance on our knees ” (Neesima). 


The Association of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Biblical Department has six devo- 
tional meetings each week and two mis- 
sionary meetings each month. The 
mission study class is conducted by a 
member of the faculty, and thirty per cent. 
of the students attend it. The Association 
is carrying on work in the Nashville City 
Hospital. Last summer twelve members 
presented the claims of missions in Ep- 
worth Leagues. The Volunteer Band 
meets weekly. Once a month it unites 
with the Volunteer Union of Nashville. 


Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ont., has twenty-five active members and 
thirty-nine associate members, out of 120 
students. Four Bible classes are organ- 
ized with student leaders. The names of 
fifteen men have been secured for the 
mission study class of the winter term. 
The sixteen-volume library of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement will be added 
this year to the missionary library. The 
money raised for missions is applied, 
through the Canadian Colleges Mission, 
to Mr. J. Campbell White’s work in 
India. 


The work in the Virginia schools for 
colored students is unusually aggressive 
this year. The Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute at Petersburg was one of the first 
colored colleges to secure and furnish a 
room for th exclusive use of the associa- 
tions. A gymnasium is now being fur- 
nished. A special membership rally in 
December at the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute resulted in thirty- 
one new members being added to the roll. 
At the Virginia Baptist Seminary, Lynch- 
burg, the observance of the Week of 
Prayer was followed by revival meetings, 
in which seven students were converted. 


The Wabash College Association in- 
troduced in its monthly missionary meet- 
ing a debate on the question, “Is the 
evangelistic method more fruitful than the 
educational method in the foreign mis- 
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sionary work?” ‘The plan was a com- 
plete success. The Association is doing 
very systematic bible work, and is effec- 
tive in deepening the spiritual interest of 
its members. Mr. B. R. Hoobler, of the 
missionary department, has inaugurated a 
system of inter-correspondence between 
the chairmen of missionary committees 
and volunteers of the various institutions 
of Indiana which is proving helpful to 
their work. 


Ground has been broken for the new 
building at Williams College. The final 
plans are adopted. The building will be 
fifty feet by one hundred, and three 
stories in height. There will be a large 
auditorium, trophy room, secretary’s 
office, library, reception room, and six 
dormitories, and a special room for each 
college class. It will be ready for use at 
the beginning .of the next college year. 
It will be constructed of brick and stone, 
and will be a general student center. The 
visit of Mr. S. M. Sayford and Mr. R. H. 
Hooper to Williams College was at- 
tended with a revived interest. The 
meetings were well attended and of spir- 
itual power. 

The proposition has come from a stu- 
dent at Ridley Hall, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, that the first day of each month be 
observed by students: (1) To recollect 
solemnly that in a generation there are 
only 396 months, that each month one 
of these passes by, and that the effort 
and sacrifice at present put forth is noth- 
ing compared with the effort and sacri- 
fice necessary for the “ Evangelization of 
the World in This Generation;’’ (2) as 
a day of special consecration and dedica- 
tion to God of time, money, and talents 
in view of the work of each month as it 
comes round; (3) as a day of earnest 
pleading with God for the awakening of 
the Church of Christ and to thrust forth 
more laborers into his harvest. 


Quite a unique feature of the Volunteer 
Band at Peabody Normal College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is the “absent members’ 
meeting.” The purpose of the meeting is 
to keep in touch with volunteers who were 
formerly at the college. To do this, let- 
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ters from them, written for the occasion, 
were read. Their photographs are passed 
around, and a special prayer is made for 
each one who has sent a letter. In the 
last eight or ten years there have been 
forty volunteers at Peabody. Each of 
these has an envelope in the tin document 
file for this purpose. In this is to be kept 
his photograph and his annual letters to 
the band. Some envelopes are not com- 
plete, many are. Thus is promoted a very 
strong brotherhood and living fellowship. 


The Presbyterian College (Theologi- 
cal), at Halifax, N. S., with forty-six stu- 
dents, will raise about $500 this year for 
missions. Heretofore they have regular- 
ly sent about $300 a year to the work in 
Labrador, in which the students of the 
college take an active part each summer. 
This year their plans for giving include 
Korea as well. Of the three volunteers 
in the class of ’98, two were appointed 
to Korea. The third, Mr. McRea, was 
rejected for lack of funds. His appeal to 
the students resulted in the following 
action: His classmates who were to enter 
the ministry in the home field guaranteed 
him $400 a year; the rest of the men in 
the college decided to increase their an- 
nual giving to at least $400, $200 of 
which should go to the work in Labra- 
dor, the balance to support Mr. McRae 
in Korea. The sanguine hopes have thus 
far been exceeded. Two hundred dollars 
have been sent to the work in Labrador, 
and about $300 more is clearly in sight 
for the work of Mr. McRae, who is to- 
day in Korea. 


An Appeal to Presbyterian 


Students 


The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions has been used of God 
to so present the claims of the foreign 
field that many students are ready to go 
while the Church is providing means to 
send but few. It must be admitted that 
the failure of the Church to evangelize 
the world is not due to a lack of means. 
The ability of the churches to send, 
joined with the desire of the students 
to go, has naturally, almost necessarily, 
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produced the Student Missionary Cam- 
paign work, whose object is explained 
in the following quotations from the re- 
port which was adopted by the Presbyte- 
rian board of Foreign Missions in De- 
cember, 1808 : 

* Your commitiee has hearty sympathy 
with the desire of student volunteers who 
may possess the necessary qualifications to 
spend their summer vacations in increas- 
ing the foreign missionary interest and 
gifts of the churches. It regards with 
thanksgiving and hope the large number 
of consecrated young men and women 
who have devoted their lives to the great 
cause of the world’s evangelization, and 
who are willing to assist in awakening 
their fellow Christians to a like degree of 
solemn responsibility and privilege. The 
greatest problem now confronting us is 
not so much the conversion of the heathen, 
for every mail speaks of open doors and of 
God's blessing upon missionary effort, but 
it is an arousing of the Church at home to 
an adequate sense of its duty to give the 
gospel to the world. ‘ We recog- 
nize the difficulties which are involved, 
but we believe that they can be wisely 
safeguarded. We accordingly recom- 
mend: 1. That an effort be made to or- 
ganize such summer work by student vol- 
unteers for the summer of 1899, and that 
to this end Mr. Geo. L. Gelwicks, of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, be appointed Business 
Manager with headquarters in Cincinnati. 
He shall ascertain the number of students 
who desire to undertake such summer 
work, secure testimonials as to their quali- 
fications, and place them in communica- 
tion with the Advisory Committee and 
with the proper Synodical Committee of 
Direction. 2. The Advisory Committee 
under which the Business Manager shall 
work shall consist of the secretaries of the 
Board. This Committee shall exercise a 
general supervision over the Movement, 
and its approval shall be necessary to the 
adoption of plans and the incurring of ex- 
pense. 3. The work in each Synod shall 
be under the exclusive direction and au- 
thority of the Chairman of the Synod’s 
permanent Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions and a representative of the Woman’s 
Board within whose territory the Synod 
may be.” 

Not only those technically volunteers, 


but all students deeply interested in the 
evangelization of the world, are invited 
to join the campaign. This is the Mas- 
ter’s work, and we leave Him to make 
the call. Who is willing to say “ Here 
am I; send me?” If no one in your in- 
stitution has received a letter from the 
Business Manager, please write to Mr. 
Geo. L. Gelwicks, 1060 North Halsted 
street, Chicago, Ill. Students are urged 
not to delay in the consideration of this 
work, since final decisions must be made 
before March 15. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Topic: Home Missions. 


While the line of demarcation can 
not be sharply drawn between home 
missions, city missions, and ordinary 
church activities, home missions may be 
considered .as that department of the 
church’s work which provides for the out- 
lying sections and neglected classes—save 
in cities—of our own country. Two plans 
of conducting the meeting are suggested, 
that one being recommended which can 
he most satisfactorily provided for with 
the available materials of a given institu- 
tion. 

1. The biographical method requires a 
larger number of books, but will probably 
prove the more interesting, if three good 
speakers or writers can be obtained. (1) 
Let the first participant present a living 
picture of the missionary to the Indians, 
using as his material such books as S. R. 
Riggs’s “ Mary and I: Forty Years 


_ Among the Sioux,” J. McLean’s “* James 


Evans’ (Cree missionary), and E. R. 
Young’s thrilling books, ‘** On the Indian 
Trail,” “ By Canoe and Dog Train,” etc. 
(2) That earlier company of devoted 
preachers who did so much to evangelize 
the nation is well represented by the 
Methodist pioneer, Peter Cartwright, for 
information concerning whom let the 
speaker consult his autobiography, or the 
* American Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” under his name. (3) 
A home missionary of the broader and 
more recent type is depicted in a master- 
ful way by O. W. Nixon in his * How 
Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon,” and by 
the inimitable W. G. Puddefoot in his fas- 
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cinating volume *“ Minute Men on the 
Frontier.” In preparing these three parts, 
which may average fifteen minutes each, 
warn the speakers or writers of papers 
to pass quickly to the man at his work, 
instead of wasting time in boyhood expe- 
riences and preparation for service. 
Paint in vivid colors the life of these dif- 
ferent types of home missionaries, so that 
interest in present day workers will be in- 
tensified. 

2. For institutions where home mis- 
sionary books are scarce let the meeting 
take the form of a discussion of the lead- 
ing factors and problems in home mis- 
sions, especially as seen in the greatest of 
our home missionary fields, the West. 
Though he argues on the basis of the cen- 
sus of 1890, Dr. Josiah Strong’s book, 
“Our Country,” is largely found in li- 
braries, and is still usable. Five speakers 
could in six or eight minutes each,—even 
if they had only that one book to draw 
upon,—prepare telling speeches on the 
topics (1) “ Future Importance of the 
West,” using chapters ii. and iii.; (2) 
“Influence of Early Settlers,’ chapter 
xii.; (3) “ Perils Arising From Immi- 
gration,” chapter iv.; (4) “ Perils from 
Mormonism,” chapter vii.; (5) “ The 
Peril of Intemperance,” chapter viii. 
Aided by Dr. Strong’s “* The New Era,” 
James Bryce’s “ The American Common- 
wealth,” and even by encyclopedia arti- 
cles on the United States, especially the 
one in the “ Encyclopedia of Missions,” 
the above topics, or others bearing on the 
moral and religious future of our coun- 
try, can be made most helpful and inter- 
esting. 


Review 


“The Redemption of Africa: A Story of 
Civilization.” By Frederic Perry 
Noble, Secretary of the Chicago Con- 
gress on Africa, Columbian Exposition, 
1893. 2 vols. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., $4. 

Not only are these sumptuous volumes 
among the foremost in the missionary lit- 
erature of the century, but they also stand 
absolutely unique among the works upon 
Africa—a continent much neglected by 
writers upon missions. While the student 
of missionary literature has waited long 
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for this monumental work, the very delay 
has made possible a far more complete ex- 
position of the theme than could have been 
produced five years since. 

The author is peculiarly fitted to write 
upon the Dark Continent. For a long pe- 
riod the librarian of the Africana in the 
Newberry Library of Chicago, and the 
leading spirit in the African Congress of 
1893, he brings to his theme a breadth of 
view and a wealth of material that few 
men in the world possess. 

One's first impressions as one takes 
these volumes in hand are most favor- 
able. Excellent typography and paper, 
thirty-two carefully chosen maps and il- 
lustrations, a hitherto unequaled statis- 
tical survey of Protestant missions among 
African peoples—compiled from Dr. Den- 
nis’s as yet unpublished papers,—an ample 
bibliography, and full indexes, are a 
prophecy of admirable things in the body 
of the work. 

It is impossible in a few words to give 
any adequate idea of the value of the 766 
pages constituting the text itself. Book 
I. presents, in full and clear outline, the 
ancient and medieval preparation for Af- 
rica's redemption. Its religious partition 
fills to the brim Book II., and for the first 
time presents with comparative adequacy 
the division of the field among the various 
branches of the Church, together with the 
work which they are accomplishing. In 
Book ITI. Mr. Noble gives, under the cap- 
tion ‘“ The Expansion of Missions,” a va- 
riety of brief and related monographs on 


“ Africa in America,” ‘* Undenomina- 
tional African Missions,” ‘“ The New 


Missionary,” “ Old Friends and Modern 
Methods,” ** Founding a Mission,” “ Rep- 
resentative Men,” and “ Looking Back- 
ward—and Forward.” 

For years the Volunteer Movement has 
sought in vain for a work on the entire 
Continent of Africa that was sufficiently 
full and authoritative to recommend to its 
constituency. We wait no longer, as Mr. 
Noble’s volumes will immediately become 
the standard work upon those aspects of 
Africa which are here discussed. Volun- 
teers should receive the volumes for their 
Band libraries, and, so far as possible, for 
personal use. At the very least, see that 


this work is purchased for the library of 
the institution. 








